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THE RUSSIAN PROBLEM AND 
BOLSHEVISM 

BY BARON ROSEN 

Former Russian Ambassador to the United States 



WHEN Dr. E. J. Dillon, in his remarkable book, The 
Eclipse of Russia, describes the history of the Russian 
Revolution as " the tale of a fatal psychological error and 
its sequel," he is unquestionably right. He is no less right 
when on page 17 of his book, he says that " the blast that 
destroyed the monarchy and shattered the nation came 
directly from the Duma leaders " in whose supposedly 
competent judgment the representatives of the Entente, 
who, as Dr. Dillon says, " aided and abetted them," must 
have placed greater confidence than it deserved. But then 
theirs was merely " the blast," catastrophically fatal 
indeed in its consequences, but prompted by motives the 
direct opposite of those which swayed the mutinous soldiers 
and sailors and Revolutionary workmen who actually 
achieved the overthrow of the Government and who 
wanted, above all, peace. 

Besides its true underlying meaning as a revolt of the 
people against the war, the Russian Revolution carried, 
however, a still wider meaning, going far beyond the con- 
fines of Russia, to which I cannot help referring here 
again, quoting from an open letter I addressed in July, 
1917, to an American friend in Petrograd: 

" It — the Russian Revolution — meant the beginning of 
the awakening of the toiling masses who constitute the over- 
whelming majority of the people of every country, to a 
realization of the fact that this War — as indeed might be 
said of most wars since history began — had been forced on 
them by their rulers as an outcome of policies which to 
the ruling classes represent the tempting phantoms of 
glory, of hegemony, of prestige, of revenge, but which 
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to the masses present themselves merely as shibboleths, 
devoid of meaning in terms of the life of plain men and 
women, for the pursuit of which they have, however, to pay 
with the lives of millions of their sons and brothers, with 
millions of ruined homes and with all the untold misery 
and suffering that could never be compensated for even by 
the most crushing victory. It further meant that when the 
day of their final awakening shall have dawned upon the 
masses, they will make it a day of reckoning with their rul- 
ers, and that this fratricidal war between the nations may 
resolve itself into a fratricidal and suicidal war between the 
' masses ' and the ' classes ' within the nations." 

The part of wisdom, it would seem, would have been 
to have heeded the warning before it was too late. 

It was the failure to have done so that has delivered 
Russia into the hands of " Bolshevism," with its sequel of 
anarchy, civil war and utter ruin and destruction of the 
social and political fabric of the state, because it enabled 
the Bolshevist leaders to secure the unflinching support of 
the army and navy by promising them immediate peace. 

Germany, it would seem, has been overtaken by a simi- 
lar fate, hastened by the insane policy of her past rulers 
in regard to Bolshevist Russia. 

The phenomenal ease and rapidity with which soldiers' 
and workmen's " Soviets " on the Russian model, succeeded 
in usurping power almost everywhere in Germany, cannot 
be said to bode any good to anybody for the future. 

These events demonstrate the exceedingly dangerous 
character of the fascination which the successful establish- 
ment of the dictatorship of the proletariat in Russia seems 
to exercise everywhere over the popular mind, ignorant of 
the unspeakably wretched condition to which the triumph 
of Bolshevism has reduced a once great and prosperous 
nation. 

The problem of the immediate future of Russia is one 
of unexampled difficulty. Its sinister import should never 
be lost sight of, and its solution is urgently required in the 
common interest of civilized mankind, since, if Bolshevism 
be not now extirpated root and branch and if it be suffered 
to spread any farther, it might ultimately come to mean the 
doom of our race and civilization. 

The task of seeking such a solution, should, however, 
be approached in a spirit entirely free from- partisanship 
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and from the passions of international hatred bred by the 
World War. Nothing could be more fatal in the present 
crisis of the country's history, when the very existence of 
the nation hangs in the balance, than the failure to recog- 
nize that it is the paramount, the sacred duty of every Rus- 
sian patriot to be neither pro-Entente nor pro-German, but 
above all and exclusively, pro-Russian. 

A case in point is presented by the cruel fate that has 
overtaken the Ukraina, the most fertile, the richest in 
natural resources of every kind, the most prosperous part 
of European Russia, which had escaped the infliction of 
Bolshevism owing to the timely assistance of German 
troops, whose aid had been invoked by the Ukrainian 
Nationalist Rada. This help was, of course, rendered from 
purely selfish motives, in the hope — never, however, fully 
realized — of a temporary exploitation of the agricultural 
resources of the Ukraina for feeding the German people, 
but it unquestionably saved the country from Bolshevism. 

It was this assistance also which enabled General Sko- 
ropadsky, a most loyal patriot, gifted with a statesman's 
insight and undaunted courage, to seize the reins of power 
at a most critical moment, to revive the ancient historic 
institute of the hetmanate, to organize a government on 
liberal lines, guaranteeing law and order, safefy of life and 
property and all the conditions of civilized existence, to 
the shelter of which flocked hundreds of thousands of 
unhappy fugitives from Bolshevist Russia; in a word to 
save for civilization this large part of European Russia, 
about a quarter of its surface with some twenty to thirty 
million inhabitants, as a nucleus, upon the substantial foun- 
dation of which, with the shattered parts of what was once 
the Empire of Russia, the re-united country might some 
day be reconstituted as a political entity. 

It would seem that a man who had achieved so much 
in so short a period of time and under such exceptional 
difficulties, might have counted on the unflinching support 
of all true patriots. Such support, however, he not only 
did not find where he had every right to expect it, but he 
was being run down and antagonized by the very people 
who had found shelter under his government; he was pro- 
claimed a " pro-German " ; his visit to the German 
Emperor was incriminating to him as an act of treason in 
regard to the Entente Powers, although it was perfectly 
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plain that it was merely an expression of the gratitude due 
for a most valuable assistance, which the Entente Powers, 
even if they had wished to, could not possibly have extended 
to the Ukraina, and which alone had enabled him to 
achieve what he had accomplished in organizing the coun- 
try as a civilized state. Pressure had been put on him in 
order to cause him to reverse his wise and cautious policy 
in regard to the Ukrainian Nationalist Party and their 
dream of a Ukraina as an entirely self-contained state, 
absolutely independent and separate from Russia, and to 
prematurely and openly break with that party, thereby 
placing a most powerful weapon in the hands of the Social- 
ist demagogue, Petlura, who was aiming at the overthrow 
of the hetman's government for the very purpose of bring- 
ing about the total separation of the Ukraina from Russia 
and its organization as an independent state. And all this 
was manifestly done in the hope of thereby earning the 
favor and securing the support of the Entente Powers. 

This hoped for active support, however, not only never 
came, but with the withdrawal of the insignificant number 
of troops of the Entente that occupied Odessa and the 
southern part of the Province of Kherson and of the 
Crimea, the whole of the Ukraina, that is to say, the only 
part of what was once the Empire of Russia so far left 
standing erect as a civilized community, was abandoned to 
the tender mercies of the Bolsheviks. 

There is no need to insist on what this meant for 
the unfortunate populations of the sacrificed territory. The 
considerations which led to the adoption of such a policy 
seem the more incomprehensible as many hundreds of 
millions of French and Belgian and English capital were 
invested in the Ukraina in the coal-mining and metallurgi- 
cal industries and were safe under the hetman's govern- 
ment, although the government had of necessity to rely, 
temporarily, on the support afforded by the presence in 
the country of German troops. 

Ever since the revolution Russia and the Russian people 
have been treated, by friend and foe alike, as an object, a 
kind of a corpus vile, to be experimented with for the pro- 
motion of their own selfish interests — by the Allies in trying 
to force a continuation of the war upon an unwilling people 
who had just revolted against it, and by the enemies in 
their attempts at breaking up the country with the aid of the 
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Bolsheviks. And now in Paris a kind of post mortem inquest 
has been and is still being held on the dead body of Russia — 
the chief victim of the World War — evidence being fur- 
nished chiefly by foreign diplomats and occasionally, when 
reluctantly called upon, by representatives partly of the old 
regime whose policy helped to bring on the World War, 
partly by the various political parties whom all Russians 
who have still kept the faculty of logical thinking know to 
have been and whom the plain people instinctively feel to 
have been the grave diggers of their country. As an illus- 
tration of the treatment which Russia and the Russian 
people — after all still a nation of some 120 million souls or 
so — experience at the hands of the Peace Conference, I 
would quote an article which recently appeared in the Cen- 
tury Magazine, wherein its author, Mr. Herbert Adams 
Gibson, among other things, says: "When a group of repre- 
sentative Russians met in Paris to protest against the recog- 
nition by the conference of a new status for the Baltic 
Provinces and an eastern frontier for Poland until the 
Russian situation was clear, their action was regarded as an 
impertinence." 

It stands to reason, therefore, that what is primarily 
needed is the total elimination from the consideration of 
the Russian problem of the fatally perturbing element of 
the relationship between Russia and the Entente Powers on 
one side, and between Russia and the Central Powers on 
the other — as between her and her allies, and her enemies 
in the World War. 

It stands to reason, as well, that this can only be brought 
about by the final conclusion, if not of a general peace, at 
least of peace between the Powers of the Entente and the 
Central Powers. 

No general peace could evidently be concluded without 
the participation of Russia, nor could any League of 
Nations be complete without including Russia and the 
Russian nation. But, then, Russia as a political entity has 
temporarily ceased to exist, and there is at present no politi- 
cal party, nor body of men which could be held to be 
entitled to enter into international engagements in the 
name of Russia and the Russian nation, least of all that 
small group of fanatic visionaries, with their following of 
murderous bandits, who have usurped power by violence, 
who maintain their tyrannical power' by a regime of ter- 
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rorism such as the world has never yet seen, who have com- 
pletely destroyed the social fabric of the state, and who have 
turned the greatest part of what was once the Russian 
Empire into a wilderness of primitive barbarism, a prison, 
a lunatic asylum and a slaughter house. 

No one can tell as yet when and how the time will 
come when the world will again behold Russia constituted 
as a political entity and able to resume the place that is 
hers by birthright in the family of nations, and her status 
as one of the great Powers. For the present all our hopes 
seem to lie in the evolution out of the prevailing chaos of 
a military dictatorship, such as has always and every- 
where been the outcome of a prolonged state of anarchy, 
if the teachings of history are to be believed. 

Furthermore, and in the closest connection with the 
Russian problem, is the formidable problem of Bol- 
shevism, which cannot be got out of the way by simply 
declaring Bolshevism to be a disease of defeated nations 
from which victor nations are immune. 

To begin with, it is not the fact that defeat caused this 
disease. On the contrary, one might say that it was the 
introduction into, and the spread among the armed forces 
of the deadly poison of Bolshevism, which brought on 
the defeat of Russia. The germs of this deadly disease, 
although lying dormant, are present everywhere, bred by 
and nurtured in the atmosphere of social unrest, the 
inevitable accompaniment of the wonderful achievements 
of modern civilization, which are doing so much to 
emphasize and render more glaring the contrast between 
the luxury and the ease of the few and the want and the 
limitations of the many, condemned to a life of incessant 
toil, joyless monotony and anxious insecurity. 

The lying dormant of these disease germs at present 
does not preclude the possibility of their bearing fruit 
some day. That fruit will be Bolshevism, possibly not in 
such a savage form as in Russia, but nevertheless omin- 
ously threatening to modern civilization. 

Then, even the most purblind believers in the virtue 
to be displayed and the glory to be won in international 
strife, will come to see in its true light the folly which 
led the ruling classes of the leading nations of the world 
to waste untold billions of their peoples' wealth in gigantic 
armaments and a fratricidal war of mutual extermina- 
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tion, instead of devoting, be it even but a small part of 
the colossal treasure thus wasted, to the bettering of the 
lot and to the lightening of the burden of the toiling 
masses — the only possible way of preventing the rise and 
growth of revolutionary socialism and its off-spring, Bol- 
shevism and anarchy. 

It is too late in the day now to waste time in deploring 
the folly that favored the rise and growth of Bolshevism. 
The problem of how to deal with it stares us in the face 
now. Not Russia alone, nor Germany, but the whole 
civilized world. 

One thing is certain, and it is this: The problem of 
Bolshevism can only be solved by all civilized mankind 
— I mean all mankind, and therefore not excluding Ger- 
many — acting in concert to put it down with the strong 
arm. 

It was the suicidal feud of the ruling classes of the 
leading nations that created the opportunity for Bol- 
shevism to raise its head. The continuance of that feud, 
whether in the shape of active military operations or of 
diplomatic or economic warfare, is sure to favor its 
growth. Therefore, the earliest possible conclusion of a 
general peace and, for the matter of that, a peace of recon- 
ciliation, is a pre-requisite to a successful suppression of 
Bolshevism. 

The ruling Powers of all nations are a minority, but 
they have a sacred duty to perform, not towards them- 
selves — which would be merely acting in self-defense 
— but towards their peoples, because the triumph of Bol- 
shevism would mean the utter ruin, not only of the 
" classes," but of the " masses," as well. 

That is the lesson which the establishment of the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat in Russia is teaching the world. 

Taken all in all the prospect for the future does not 
seem to be a cheerful one, and the era of peace and good 
will among mankind appears to be as remote as ever. 

President Wilson, in his great speech in Rome, is 
reported to have called attention to what is the really 
crucial point — the need of a new international psychol- 
ogy. But the World War, just as it has been an outcome 
of, so also has it intensified, the old traditional interna- 
tional psychology of distrust, and of hatred and of 
revenge. 
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One would indeed be embarrassed to discover at present 
any indication of an abatement of its influence. 

Much, however, would be gained if, after the terrible 
experience through which the world has been passing, 
mankind would come to comprehend at last the sinister 
and fatal fallacy of that famous dictum, " If you wish for 
peace, prepare for war." 

We have seen to what has led the endeavor to secure 
peace by preparing for war by means of powerful alliances 
and formidable, ever-growing armaments. 

On the other hand, the two great nations to whom of 
right should belong the leadership of mankind, have 
shown the world how, not only war, but any danger of 
war, may be successfully avoided by preparing, not for 
war, but for peace. Ever since the conclusion between 
them of the Convention of 1817, the boundary line of 
some three thousand miles dividing their territories on the 
Continent of North America has remained absolutely 
defenseless on either side, and the two nations have 
enjoyed the blessings of a century of uninterrupted peace, 
although on at least two occasions friction has arisen 
between them such as would have led most probably to 
an armed conflict between them if they had been prepared 
for war, and if they had had in their respective capitals 
such institutions as " Grand General Staffs " on the Euro- 
pean model, with their pigeon-holes full of elaborate 
plans for the invasion of their neighbor's dominions. 

To anyone who doubts the possibility of such perma- 
nent peace, as human nature ever will allow of, being 
secured by the abolition of universal compulsory military 
service and the reduction of the size of permanent armies 
to such dimensions as would be required for maintaining 
order in the interior — to anyone who entertains such 
doubts, it would be sufficient to point to the shining 
example set to the world by Great Britain and the United 
States of America. 

That is where would lie the only hope for the future 
of mankind if the League of Nations should fail to be 
realized. 

But at present the question seems to be whether the 
outcome of the World War as it presents itself so far: 
The rise and growth of Bolshevism, with the consequent 
extinction of Russia as a political entity, the destruction 
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of three great historic empires, with a population of 
between two and three hundred millions, their utter abase- 
ment, their threatened beggaring and economic enslave- 
ment, and, last but not least, what might be called the 
" Balkanization " of Eastern Europe — whether all this 
will be conducive to bringing about the elimination of 
war as an only means of settling differences of real moment 
between nations, or whether it will merely prepare the 
ground for a series of new and perhaps still more terrible 
wars in the future. 

Roman Rosen. 



